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WHEN the Disarmament Conference began, three 
dangers in the way of its success were already apparent, 
viz.: (1) the danger due to Japan’s unchecked mili- 
tarism; (2) the danger that, when final decisions about 
limitations and reductions of armaments came to be 
taken, the vested interests in war in the heavily-armed 
states would prompt the cry, “ Our country has already 
cut its armaments to the bone’; (3) the danger that, 
unless Germany’s unceasing demand for equality of 
treatment was promptly met, with courage and under- 
standing, there would be a disastrous breakaway by 
exasperated Germany... . 


All three dangers have arisen. 


GERMANY’S CLAIM 


Germany has consistently demanded 


(1) Equality of Treatment. She insists that this should begin 
forthwith, and should be fully realised within, say, five years, or 
maybe eight. The Versailles division of nations into innocent 
victors and vanquished “ aggressors”? must stop now. 


(2) Disarmament. At least a substantial levelling down by the 
heavily-armed Powers, to begin forthwith. 


THE BRITISH DRAFT TREATY 


Now the British Draft Disarmament Treaty, as it stood until 
lately, did concede a large measure of equality of treatment 
from the outset : so Germany “ takes her stand ” on that Draft. 
The Draft also provided for a little disarmament by the heavily- 
armed Powers, to begin forthwith and to be completed within a 
fixed period. Germany accepted that, so far as it went. 


Armies. Europe’s continental armies were to be standardised, as 
short-service armies. Germany accepts this: she would begin 
changing her long-service (12-year) army of 100,000 men into a 
short-service (8 months ?) army of 200,000 men. (She has objected 
to some of the other proposals about armies.) 


Weapons to be limited. ‘Three types of weapons were to be 
limited in numbers, viz. warships of various categories, tanks under 
16 tons unladen, and warplanes under 3 tons. Germany accepts this, 
so far as it goes. 


Weapons to be abolished. Four types of weapons were to be 
abolished within a fixed period, viz.: 


Tanks over 16 tons unladen (i.e. about 20 tons laden). ‘This means 
that instead of scrapping all tanks all round, as America, Germany 
and twenty-one other nations have urged, we are to scrap no tanks 
except those few which our War Office finds too large for con- 
venient use. 


Guns. Mobile land guns over 6 inches calibre (but not including 
those we may label as “ coastal defence guns,” which may be 
retained up to 16 inches calibre). Guns over 44 inches may be kept 
by those States which possess them (e.g. by us, but not by Germany) 
indefinitely, without limit of numbers; but they may not be replaced, 
so that in a remote future they will die out. 


Warplanes over 3 tons (but not including those that we may call 
“‘ transport planes ” or “‘ flying boats,” which we may keep). If 


certain heavily-guarded conditions as to control of civil aviation 
are fulfilled, there would presently be abolition of all naval and 
military aviation. 

Chemical, bacterial and incendiary weapons, and their use. Germany 
accepts this, so far as it goes. 


THE NEW PROPOSALS 


But in the new plan outlined by Sir John Simon on October 14th 
a fundamental change has been introduced. A “‘ probationary period ”* 
of four years (possibly shorter) has been inserted. Only after that 
probation, and if we have found that Germany has been good, shall 
we begin to apply equality of treatment to her: and only then shall 
we begin to disarm ourselves. Furthermore, it is apparently intended 
that the war material of Germany’s army (e.g. field guns, machine 
guns, war stocks) should continue to be limited for Germany, though 
at proportionately higher figures than those fixed at Versailles; 
whereas the corresponding material for the armies of the other 
Powers would remain unlimited. 


Germany’s Reply, Germany answers that this new plan, 
admittedly due to distrust of Hitler, involves a humiliating 
discrimination against her, prolongs the Versailles division 
of nations into sheep and goats, and postpones the disarma- 
ment already overdue. So she has walked out, and given 
notice of withdrawal from the League itself. In doing so, 
Germany has emphasised that she will accept limitations and 
reductions that apply to all Powers alike. In particular, she renews 
the offer previously made by Hitler (May 17th), to renounce all 
arms that the other Powers will abolish within a fixed period (not 
longer than that of the Treaty itself). Thus, she will accept as 
a volunteer the four prohibitions of weapons proposed in 
the British Draft, plus all the other prohibitions compulsorily 
imposed on her at Versailles, plus any further prohibitions 
‘that the other Powers can suggest,—on one condition,— 
that the others do likewise. 

In short, Germany says to uu DISARM SOON, beginning now. 
We reply, REARM yourself, beginning presently. 


HOW OUGHT WE TO REPLY? 


Germany has, in this matter, an extremely strong case. Her claim 
to equality of treatment, beginning forthwith, is manifestly just: 
the levelling down by the heavily-armed Powers, which she demands, 
would be an infinitely better contribution to the true security of the 
world against sudden smashing violence than the opposing policy 
which permits sweeping rearmament four years hence. Far better 


to get rid of tanks and warplanes on both sides of the frontiers (as ~ 
Hitler and Roosevelt urge) than to keep them on both. : 

But on the other hand, Hitler’s policy is deeply suspected. We 
have only to look at Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf (unexpurgated), or 
to note German policy towards Austria, to understand why. Most of 
us believe that Hitler has been playing for a situation in which he | 
could throw the blame for a breakdown on the other Powers; that 
he wants to avoid accepting supervision; that Germany’s youth is 
being militarised, and that hatred and revenge are being inculcated 
in the German schools. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What, then, should we do? 


1. Should we put disarmament into cold storage, and try to keep 
Germany disarmed by means of menaces and the old fetters of 
Versailles ? That would be both unjust and ineffectual. And we 
should be arming Hitler with the most potent weapon, an 
unanswerably just case. 

2. Should we simply throw at Hitler the revised plan indicated 
by Sir John Simon on October 14th, and say, “* Take it or leave it. 
If you reject it and rearm, we shall coerce you”’? ‘That, too, would 
be unjust and ineffectual: sooner or later we have got to win back 
the collaboration of the German people if we are ever to have a 
collective system of peace and justice in Europe: and we should 
embitter the German people yet more if we offered only so dis- 
criminatory and inadequate a disarmament treaty as that indicated 
by Sir John Simon on October 14th. How can we expect this 
German Government, or any other, to accept a Treaty 
which would prolong for another four years or so the 
Versailles division of the nations? | 

Ought we not, then, to offer a better treaty which would 
embody these features: 


(a) Equality of status for all nations, to begin from the 
outset, and to be fully realised in, say, eight years. 

(b) Increased security, for all nations alike, against 
violence and injustice, and against evasion of. the 
Treaty, through strict supervision and periodic in- 
vestigation for all nations alike, and the suppression 
of manufacture of arms for private profit. 

(c) More. disarmament, including agreement now on 
abolition within a specified period (such as eight years), 
of all the weapons prohibited at Versailles, including the 
air weapon; comprehensive limitation and reduction of 
the remaining weapons; and limitation of expenditure. 
We should press for dropping the probationary period. 
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